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has wronged, when an embarrassing parallel becomes known in his own 
family; the heir, having sechicecl his mother's maid, insists upon marry- 
ing her to right the wrong. All the arguments used to constrain the under- 
keeper are upset when applied to a different station in life; the clergy- 
man, the thinking sister, the father, are confronted by a new aspect to 
the morality which is fixed enough when applied to the lower classes. 

The drama is constructed with Mr. Galsworthy's usual mastery — a mas- 
tery undoubtedly introduced by Ibsen and learned by many of the younger 
members of the craft. There is not an unnecessary word in the play. 
The characters stand out with amazing definiteness. Mr. Galsworthy's 
patricians are as fine and as true as ever, and the old gamekeeper, who 
relieves the situation and partly annuls the tragedy, stands out as clear- 
cut and true to fact as if an entire volume had been devoted to him. 

The play is, of course, a problem play not without its moral, but so 
handled that morality and problem play into the hands of art without 
in any wise tarnishing it. 



Dancing and Dancers of To-day. By Caroline and Charles H. Caffin. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1912. 

There can be little doubt but that dancing is having a renaissance just 
now. Perhaps it is the one of the seven arts that may be said to have 
reached in the present day a culmination of development higher than ever 
before in its history. We cannot make this assertion of sculpture, with 
Phidias and the great Greek tradition in mind; nor yet of painting while 
we think of the Italian renaissance; nor even of music when we listen 
to Bach fugues and Beethoven symphonies; nor of architecture when we 
stand in the cathedrals of Chartres and Burgos; nor of drama when we 
see " Hamlet " and " Macbeth " ; nor of poetry, with its many blossoming 
periods in different countries and languages. But of dancing, when we 
call to mind the supreme artists who have delighted us in the last half- 
decade, we feel fairly secure in asserting that never before has the art 
reached so high a point. The surprising matter is that it has not already 
produced a more voluminous literature of criticism and explanation. 

The volume before us treats of the dance from the historic aspect of 
its development, the evolution of the ballet, and the extension of society 
dancing. It then treats separately the great artists that have demonstrated 
its power in recent years: Isidora Duncan, Maud Allan, Ruth St. Denis, 
Adeline Genee, Mordkin, Pavlowa, Loupoukowa, Sacchetto, and Wiesen- 
thal. Of these artists, the first, Ruth St. Denis, Genee, Mordkin, Pav- 
lowa, and Wiesenthal receive perhaps most generous treatment. Of the 
infinitely buoyant and youthful charm of Maud Allan not quite enough 
is said, and it is a mistake to say that she danced only in New York, for 
she appeared in Philadelphia during the winter of 1908. 

Isidora Duncan and Maud Allan are, indeed, the great exponents of 
poetry in the dance. Their performances were an embodiment of lyric 
song itself. Ruth St. Denis in her dance of the Five Senses and her 
Incense Dance introduced religious symbolism and ecstasy into the dance. 
The Russians added drama, Sacchetto philosophy, and Wiesenthal's danc- 
ing, so our authors would seem to intimate, is an intimate interpretation 
of life and growth itself. Against the rhythmic beat of melody she 
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dances, showing those yearnings of the soul which bespeak its develop- 
ment; the apprehension of life, the soaring of the soul, the relation of 
the human being to its earthly home, and its striving to connect this with 
something more enduring, more lasting. 

This volume is written with real historic knowledge, appreciation, and 
enthusiasm. It is a valuable introduction to the new art which is now 
developing under our eyes, and which must have the intelligent sympathy 
of the general public to reach its best expression. The forty-seven beauti- 
ful photographs of modern dancers are an aid to understanding and ap- 
preciating this lovely art, which speaks in all countries the same language, 
which is finding its most talented exponents in those advancing nations, 
the Russian and the American. 



